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S. S. MCKAY 


The settled area of Texas in 1850 was still confined to the 
river bottoms of east and south Texas. The entire state was 
bordering upon, if not a part of, the frontier. The population 
of the state in 1850 was 212,000, averaging less than one person 
to the square mile, as the area was 253,000 square miles. Agri- 
culture was, of course, the principal industry and the distribution 
of farms along the rivers resulted from the fact that there was 
available no means of transportation except the rivers. The 
smallness of the streams explains further the fact that the more 
thickly settled area was confined to east and south Texas; for the 
rivers could be used for the transportation of farm produce only 
a short distance from their mouths. 

During flood seasons small rafts loaded with cotton and other 
products were floated from the river valley farms down to the 
coast, and steamers occasionally risked a trip up the swollen 
streams and engaged in commerce in spite of the dangers of such 
travel. Away from the more thickly-settled eastern part of the 
state, where diversification of crops had made some headway, the 
ox-wagon was used as the commercial carrier. But for the ox- 
wagon the prairie and valley roads were impassable for several 
months of the year during the rainy season. The result was that 
freight rates were very high, usually about 20 cents per ton per 
mile.1 These prices for such heavy articles as cotton were pro- 


1Potts, C. S., Railroad Transportation in Teaas, 17. 
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hibitive, and hence cotton culture was confined to a narrow strip 
along the coast; this was true despite the fact that the black 
land belt of central Texas was by far more productive than the 
coast region. The settled area of north Texas produced wheat 
and corn in considerable quantities; but the greater part of these 
crops found sale at home with incoming immigrants and at the 
army posts. When sales to these buyers fell off crops spoiled.? 

Negro slaves were confined to east and southeast Texas where 
cotton was grown; they were too expensive for use in growing 
grain or raising cattle. The absence of slavery in the regions 
away from the coast strip caused uneasiness among the pro- 
slavery leaders, and the fear that antislavery sentiment might 
take hold of northern and western Texas added a political de- 
mand to the economic motive in the agitation for a system of 
internal improvements which would bring these regions into easy 
reach of Gulf ports and would assimiliate all districts of the 
state. To the fact that the Texas rivers are for the most part 
unnavigable, that the soil of the black waxy prairies rendered 
wagon transportation in wet weather next to impossible, and 
that there was a political motive for internal improvements in 
the dearth of slavery in the interior, let it be added that Texas 
was isolated from her sister states, and it is easily seen that her 
most important need has always been an adequate transporta- 
tion system. 

The Republic of Texas made an attempt to start railroad de- 
velopment. The Texas Railroad, Navigation and Banking Com- 
pany was chartered when the Republic was just beginning to 
function. This was in the fall of 1836, only six years after the 
first railroad of the United States was inaugurated. This corpo- 
ration was authorized to connect the important Gulf ports of 
Texas with the rivers by canals and to construct railroads where- 
ever desirable. The capital stock was fixed at $5,000,000 and 
after one-fifth of this was paid in the corporation was to have 
banking privileges. The incorporators were Dr. Branch T. 
Archer, James Collingsworth, T. J. Green, T. F. McKinney, A. C. 
Horton, A. C. Allen, and Mosely Baker. The charter was granted 


*Ramsdell, C. W., “Internal Improvement Projects in Texas in the 
Fifties,” in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, IX, 100. 

*Report of Attorney-General of Texas, 1870, Appendix A. Gammel, H. 
P. N., Laws of Texas, I, 1118. 
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with little opposition, but during the political campaign of 1837 
violent opposition developed. Dr. Anson Jones was elected to 
the Senate on the strength of his opposition to the project; and 
President Sam Houston as late as 1854 felt that he should ex- 
plain his approval of the charter to the United States Senate, of 
which he was then a member.* In the face of such political op- 
position and the financial panic of 1837 the stock of this concern 
was never sold. 

A considerable portion of the Texan sentiment in favor of 
annexation to the United States grew out of the encouragement 
by visitors from that country of the belief that annexation would 
be followed by a comprehensive development of internal improve- 
ments within Texas. But the state government was still poor 
as a result of the burden of the debt of the Republic, and when 
the expected aid from the national government did not material- 
ize prospects for relief were not encouraging. 

The conclusion of the Mexican War drew the attention of the 
country toward Texas as a part of a route to the Pacific, the 
necessity of such a link having been heightened by the acquisi- 
tion of California. 

The Republic of Texas had “lived and died without ever hear- 
ing the whistle of a locomotive,” but a few year later the pros- 
pects seemed promising. The Joint Resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress annexing Texas to the Union had left her in posses- 
sion of her public lands and of the right to dispose of them as 
she saw fit. With the peaceful settlement of the Santa Fe ques- 
tion in the Compromise of 1850 Texas was given $10,000,000 for 
her claim to the Santa Fe country, adhered to since independ- 
ence; but it was provided that one-half of this amount should 
be retained by the Federal government until the claims against 
Texas by holders of Texas bonds were satisfied. By this act the 
present boundary between Texas and New Mexico, of the 103d 
meridian of longitude on the west and the 32d parallel of latitude 
on the south, was accepted.* The first half of this $10,000,000 
was paid in 1852. In 1855 the other $5,000,000, together with 
$2,750,000 paid Texas by the Federal government for the expense 


‘Cong. Globe, 1 Sess., 33 Cong., Appendix, 12-14. 

*‘Ramsdell, C. W., “Internal Improvement Projects in Texas in the 
Fifties,” in The Misstsstppt Valley Historical Review, IX, 100. 

‘United States Statutes-at-Large, IX, 446. 
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of frontier protection, was used in the settlement of the debt of 
the Texas Republic, this debt being paid at the rate of 77 cents 
on the dollar. 

In the beginning of agitation for better transportation in 
Texas, and until the settlement under the Compromise of 1850, 
the State had a public domain unappropriated which was esti- 
mated at 180,000,000 acres of land, this being some two and a 
half million acres more than the combined area of the five states 
comprising the old Northwest Territory, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana. The settlement of 1850 took away some 
sixty-seven million acres of the public domain of Texas; but well 
over a hundred million acres remained after that date.7 Texas 
was now free of debt and the advocates of internal improvements 
thought the prospect was good for some early action by the state 
government. 

The first efforts to improve Texas transportation had been di- 
rected at the work of opening up river navigation. By 1850 
further efforts along this line were opposed because such improve- 
ments would give relief to such a small area of the lower coun- 
try, and would not reach the problems of the upper region at 
all. Opponents of river improvements had begun to argue that 
railroads could be extended to any part of the state and that the 
gentle upward slope of the country from the coast would inter- 
pose such few and slight obstacles to construction that the cost 
of railway building in Texas would be comparatively very small. 
The state of Illinois had been granted 2,500,000 acres of public 
domain by the United States in 1850 for the construction of the 
Illinois Central railroad. The road was soon completed. Texas 
decided to follow the example of Lllinois, despite the fact that the 
latter state was twenty times as densely populated as was 'T'exas. 

But the first railroad in the state was begun without state aid. 
General Sydney Sherman had interested Northern capital in a 
proposed road from Buffalo Bayou and Houston to Austin. A 
charter was granted this road in 1850 under the name of Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado Railway. The incorporators were 
business men of Galveston and Houston, and Jonathan F. Bar- 
rett was made president. This line was expected to turn to Gal- 
veston down the Bayou the cotton of some of the heavy producing 


‘Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1899, 4. 
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counties along the route. Surveying and grading began in 1851, 
track-laying started in 1852, and by August, 1853, twenty miles 
of road had been finished. In 1855 the road was completed to 
the Brazos, a distance of 32 miles from Harrisburg. The route 
was later diverted from Austin (of the original plan) to San An- 
tonio and is today a link in the Southern Pacific lines. This 
road later received state aid in lands. 

But outside capital was wary after this road had received a 
share of the public land. Other companies were unable to get 
support because of sparse population and of more attractive prop- 
ositions nearer the homes of the capitalists of the East. When it 
became clear that outside capital could not be depended upon for 
building roads, it was argued that the state should do something 
to promote them. But different opinions arose as to what form 
state aid should take. One party urged that loans should be 
made from the $10,000,000 in United States bonds awarded 
Texas in settlement of the Santa Fe claims. But an influential 
group, including Governor Bell, insisted that first the debt of 
the Republic must be paid.® Another plan was for the state to 
issue bonds and lend them to railroad companies upon good secu- 
rity ; unfortunately this was forbidden by the Constitution of 1845. 
A third plan was that of contributing money directly from the 
state’s tax revenues. But the state was too poor to make that 
proposition feasible. The only thing left for Texas to do seemed 
to be the donation of public lands. 

In February, 1853, although the state had not a mile of. rail- 
way over which trains were running, the Texas Legislature passed 
an act to regulate railroad companies. It was required that every 
employee of a railroad company should wear a badge to indicate 
his office, that conductors might legally put off the train persons 
who did not pay their fares, that trains must have published 
schedules and as far as possible run according to these schedules, 
that in making up trains freight cars should not be placed in 
front of passenger cars, that locomotives should be equipped with 
bells of at least thirty pounds, or steam whistles, and sound an 
alarm continuously beginning at least eighty rods before reach- 
ing a crossing, that engineers must not drive their engines while 


®See P. Briscoe, “The First Texas Railroad,” in The Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, VII, 279ff. 


"House Journal, 4th Leg., Extra Session, 30. 
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intoxicated, and that the width of all roads in the state must be 
six feet.?° 

By special acts the state legislature soon chartered nine railroad 
companies, among them being the Tezas Western. These roads 
were all granted eight sections of land for each mile of road com- 
pleted when said mileage was approved by a competent engineer 
employed by the state.* But as these were special acts requir- 
ing that companies be organized and apply for charter before any 
assurance could be given that state aid would be granted, the 
people were not satisfied and agitation continued for more liberal 
legislation. 

In 1853 Governor Bell urged the Fifth Legislature to make 
liberal donation to a project for a transcontinental railroad 
through Texas. An act was soon passed providing for the con- 
struction of a railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean. This act was approved December 21, 1853, and specified 
that the road should start not north of Fulton, Arkansas, on the 
Red River, and run along the 32nd parallel of latitude through 
north Texas and reach the west state line at or near El Paso. 
A right-of-way of 300 feet was donated by the state and twenty 
sections of land were promised for each mile of road constructed 
in approved fashion. The rails were to weigh not less than sixty- 
four pounds per yard, and fifty miles of track were to be com- 
pleted within eighteen months of the passage of the act and one 
hundred miles per year thereafter until completed. The gov- 
ernor was to advertise in not less than twelve newspapers for pro- 
posals to build the road. The capital stock was placed at $20,- 
000,000 and the company was required to deposit $300,000 in 
money or securities in the state treasury as a guarantee that fifty 
miles would be constructed within the first eighteen months. It 
was required further that the company should sell all of the do- 
nated lands im six, eight, ten, and twelve years, one-fourth of 
the amount within the above specified times in each case.’* The 
result of this action of the legislature will be considered later 
under the story of the Southern Pacific. 


*Laws of Texas, 1850-53, 1339-1344. 


“Special Laws of Texas, 1852, 183, and 220. Gammel, H. P. N., Lawe 
of Texas, III, 1245. 


“Special Laws of the Fifth Legislature, 1853, 7. Gammel, H. P. N.,, 
Laws of Tewas, 1V, 7-13. 
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The question of state aid to railroads continued to be a press- 
ing one and became an issue in the election of 1853. The legis- 
lature was chosen largely from the standpoint of the attitude of 
the candidates toward internal improvements. The result was the 
general railroad law of January 30, 1854.7% 

The act granted to any railroad company in the state sixteen 
sections of land for every mile of road constructed in good order, 
provided not less than twenty-five miles of road should be so con- 
structed within two years after the passage of the act. The rail- 
road companies were to have the land surveyed for sixteen miles 
on each side of the route and alternate sections were reserved for 
the state. Lands were required to be alienated in the same man- 
ner and time limits as was provided in the Mississippi and 
Pacific Railroad referred to above. It was provided that an addi- 
tional twenty-five miles should be completed every year after the 
first two-year period if land donations were to continue. A 
further requirement was that the rails should weigh at least 
fifty-four pounds to the yard. Roads which had been chartered 
to receive only eight sections of land per mile would now be en- 
titled to eight additional sections per mile of road constructed.** 

But the highest point of interest in Texas projects for internal 
improvements came about 1855 with the advocacy of a state- 
owned system by Governor Pease and others. For several years 
a strong faction of Texas citizens had contended for a system of 
state-owned public works. A railroad convention at Houston in 
1842 had recommended a state system.** In 1850 John Dancy, 
representative from Travis County in the state legislature, pro- 
posed the use of the public domain and $5,000,000 for the con- 
struction of trunk lines of railway from Galveston and Matagorda 
Bays northward and the necessary intersecting lines running east 
and west.7® 

In disappointment at the Federal government’s inactivity in 
regard to a Pacific railroad a convention of Texas delegates met 
in Austin in November, 1851, to discuss the subject of railway 


“Texas State Gazette (Austin), April 30, 1854. (Quoted by McKit- 
rick, Reuben, The Public Land System of Texas, 1823-1910, 59.) 


“Gammel, H. P. N., Laws of Texas, III, 1455. 

“Report of the Committee on Internal Improvements in House Journal, 
Sixth Legislature, 401ff. 

**Deussen, Alexander, “The Beginnings of the Texas Railroad System,” 
in Transactions of the Texag Academy of Science, IX, 49. 
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building. This convention recommended a plan for submission 
by the legislature to the people. Three million dollars were to 
be set aside as an additional improvement fund, roads were to 
be aided by loans of one-third of their cost, five thousand acres 
of land were to be given as a bounty for every mile of railroad 
completed in lots of ten miles, and a railway running through 
the heart of the state from east to west was to be encouraged by 
a liberal charter and a donation of land. This plan was not acted 
upon by the legislature, and no submission of the proposals was 
made to the people. 

A convention of delegates interested in internal improvements 
met in Galveston in 1852 with W. R. Smith as president. The 
Committee on Proposals suggested the establishment of a state 
internal improvement fund of fifty million acres of the public 
land and recommended the building of one great trunk line of 
railway from Galveston to the Red River and three branch lines 
at suitable points. The report of this committee contains claims 
of the wealth of Texas that may be considered oratorical. An 
extract follows: . “Her numerous herds, unfed by the hand of 
man, indicate a wealth that runs wild.” The convention in- 
structed the committee to visit the governor of the state and per- 
suade him, if possible, to submit their plans to the next legis- 
lature.17 But Governor Bell, after conferences with committees 
from the Galveston Convention, made no movement in the direc- 
tion desired by the committees. 

' These committees, however, continued their activities for three 
years. When they approached the candidates for governor in 
1855 David C. Dickinson, Know-Nothing, gave them no satisfac- 
tion. He had been a member of the Austin Convention in 1851 
and favored the so-called “corporate plan.” But EH. M. Pease, 
the Democratic candidate, immediately assumed the leadership of 
the “state plan” faction. He had been governor for a year, but 
had held out for railroad construction by land grant aid in 1854. 
He was re-elected by a considerable majority in a contest which 
turned largely on railroad building policies.*® His final reply to 
the Galveston committee was written on April 3, 1855, preced- 


“De Bow’s Review, XIII, 523. 
*Winkler, E. W., Platform of Political Parties in Tewas, 644. 
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ing the Democratic State Convention and a railroad convention 
at Huntsville, both on April 21, 1855. 

In this letter, soon afterwards published, Governor Pease out- 
lines his views which were later called the “State Plan.” He 
stated that his views on internal improvements had undergone a 
radical change during the past year, that the experiment of in- 
ducing capitalists to construct railways by grants of public lands 
had proven a failure, and that of the thirty-seven applications for 
charters granted only one company had come forward to do the 
work for which aid had been asked. The only proper method, 
he thought, was for the state to construct the roads with its own 
credit. He would have the state convert the interest on the $1,- 
400,000 of United States bonds then in the state treasury and 
the 100,000,000 acres of public lands into an internal improve- 
ment fund, and would levy an ad valorem tax of fifteen cents on 
the $100; the whole of this would enable them to use the credit 
of the state for $13,000,000 and pay interest at six per cent and 
a sinking fund over a period of ten years, at the end of which 
time the debt would be liquidated. This credit would enable the 
state to build eight hundred miles of railroad; and if the invest- 
ment earned three per cent four hundred additional miles of road 
could be built. The plan was defended on the strength of the 
probability that railroads would increase the land values and en- 
able them to decrease radically the state taxes because of increased 
assessments so that the fifteen-cent special tax would not be bur- 
densome. Pease proposed a state convention to amend the Con- 
stitution so the fund could be created and put beyond legislative 
interference until the plan had time to be worked out.’® 

The Democratic State Convention and the railroad convention, 
functioning as the latter, had heated discussions at Huntsville 
on the subject of the state plan and finally adopted it as a policy. 
Among the dissenters was Senator Sam Houston. There was 
widespread discussion of the question during the campaign, 
though Governor Pease tried to keep it in the background. Simul- 
taneously with the Texas political campaign Lorenzo Sherwood, 
of Galveston, was writing to De Bow’s Review a series of articles 
in defense of the state plan. He argued that the Tennessee plan 
of loans at $10,000 a mile would yet fail; that that state had 


»American Railroad Journal Weekly, May 26, 1855. 
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provided for her produce to go to such places as Mobile, Charles- 
ton, and Louisville, always out of Tennessee. He eulogized Gov- 
ernor Clinton and pointed to the state-owned transportation units 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio as examples Texas should 
follow. He thought Michigan officials were stupid for having sold 
their state’s railroads at eighty per cent of their cost and ended 
one argument as follows: “Adopt a constitutional provision mak- 
ing stockholders in all corporations personally responsible for the 
debts of the company, and we’d have no more trouble from them 
than we should from mosquitoes and horse-flies when the mer- 
cury stood at zero.”?° 

When the legislature met in November, 1855, Governor Pease 
sent in a message urging the adoption of the state plan, which 
was explained in detail. He showed that the tax of 15 cents on 
the $100 would bring into the state treasury in 1857 the sum of 
$268,000 which would pay six per cent interest on $4,250,000; 
allowing an increase in property valuations three-fourth as large 
as recent years had shown the tax would bring in 1860 $337,000, 
which would pay six per cent interest on $6,250,000. The gov- 
ernor expected the earnings of the system to pay one-half the 
interest and concluded that the state might expend some §$31,- 
000,000 on improvements during the next fifteen years. He 
thought the cost of building and equipping the roads would not 
exceed $10,000 a mile and said there would be left some six mil- 
lion dollars for canal and river development.”! 

Taking up the governor’s suggestion the House Committee on 
Internal Improvements was divided in sentiment. One faction, 
a@ majority, signed a report favoring the state plan. This group 
was headed by J. W. Throckmorton, later governor of the state. 
But a minority report represented the state plan as being a politi- 
cal scheme and conducive to log-rolling and it was defeated in 
the House.”? 

Opponents of the Pease state plan centered on what was called 
the “Iron Policy.” This plan proposed to sell 75,000,000 acres 
of public lands, constituted in the plan as a school fund, and 
have the proceeds invested in railroad iron to be loaned to three 


*Sherwood in De Bow’s Review, XIX, 85, 202, 586. 
*Senate Journal, Sicth Legislature, 1855, 18ff. 


Reports of the Committees are found in the House Journal, Sixth Leg- 
eslature, 401-12 and 413-19. 
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main trunk lines. Railroad companies were to pay six per cent 
interest for the loans, and it was estimated that a sum of $200,- 
000,000 could be so raised by the state and that 4,000 miles of 
railroad iron would be provided for.?* The state plan failed be- 
cause of its costliness, and because the members of the legisla- 
ture, in many cases, had other and particular measures they de- 
sired to see pass. The “Iron Policy” was urged largely because 
some constructive policy was thought necessary to use as a weapon. 
in opposition to the state plan. It was never seriously considered 
by the legislature. 

When the legislature met again in July, 1856, the governor 
seems to have acknowledged defeat, for his message made no ref- 
erence to internal improvements. The state legislature, in 1854, 
had set aside $2,000,000 of the United States bonds paid Texas 
for her Santa Fe claim as a Special School Fund to be used for 
the public schools.2* The most important act of the summer ses- 
sion of the legislature in 1856 concerns this school fund. Texas 
had only 71 miles of railroad in operation.2® Obviously the land 
grant plan was not providing adequate transportation for the 
state and needed some aid. A law approved August 13, 1856, pro- 
vided that any railroad company which should have completed 
as much as twenty-five miles of road, and had an additional 
twenty-five miles graded, might be entitled to a loan from the 
school fund at the rate of $6,000 for every mile of road actually 
completed. ‘This money was to draw eight per cent interest, two 
per cent of which was to constitute a sinking fund.?® This act 
was praised by De Bow and by the editor of the American Rail- 
road Journal as an eminently proper procedure,”” and Texans took 
courage again. But the drouth years of 1855-56 were just mak- 
ing themselves felt, and the panic year of 185% with financial 
stringency was to follow. 


The foregoing account has been necessary in order to show the 
general conditions of railroad development in Texas. The special 
account of the Southern Pacific in Texas, now to follow, will be 


House Journal, Sixth Legislature, 408. 

*Laws of Texas, 1850-53, 1461. 

Potts, C. S., Railroad Transportation in Texas, 42. 
*Gammel, H. P. N., Laws of Texas, IV, 449. 
“American Railroad Journal, September 20, 1856. 
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found often contemporaneous with and complicated with the gen- 
eral movement heretofore treated. 

It has been said that “No other industrial enterprise to which 
the United States has lent encouragement and support is com- 
parable in importance and magnitude to that of the Pacific Rail- 
way.’*s The first concrete plans for a transcontinental railway 
were presented to Congress by Asa Whitney in January, 1854.?° 
These memorials dealt primarily with trade to China as the end 
to be attained. Southern men did not wait until the end of the 
year to suggest other routes, and the agitation for a Southern 
Pacific usually took the form of describing something better than 
the Whitney and other proposed northern or central routes. 

Robert Patterson, editor of the Concordia Intelligencer (Louis- 
jana), suggested as a better route than Whitney’s a road from 
Vidalia, Louisiana, opposite Natchez, Mississippi, through Louis- 
iana, Texas, and Mexico, to Mazatlan, a Mexican port at the 
mouth of the Gulf of California, then very much frequented by 
American shipping.®° Soon afterwards Caleb G. Forshey, a 
Vidalia civil engineer, elaborated on this scheme, starting the 
road from Charleston, and addressed a meeting at Natchez on the 
subject in October, 1845. In November, 1845, Forshey presented 
his plan to the Memphis Commercial Convention, which was pre- 
sided over by Calhoun. He argued that Oregon would be as- 
sured to the United States if we built a transcontinental road be- 
fore England did, and claimed that we could make the trip from 
Charleston to the Pacific “in sixty or seventy hours.”#+ 

The next year we hear the views of Colonel James Gadsden 
and of the Arkansas Democrat. The former, in ‘his report of the 
South Carolina Ratiroad Company, published maps of proposed 
routes and discussed the route to Mazatlan. He also proposed a 
route along the 32nd parallel of latitude through Texas. The 
Arkansas Democrat informed the public late in 1846 that the 
route of the 32nd parallel could be built for $5,000,000, while the 


**Kline, A. M., “The Attitude of Congress toward the Pacific Railway,” 
in Report of the American Historical Association, 1910, 191. 


"Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 218. 


Southern Pacific,” in The Publications of the Mississippi Historical So- 
ciety, VI, 313. 


“Mayes, Edward, “Origin of the Pacific Railroads and especially the 
"De Bow’s Review, I, 23ff. 
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Whitney road would cost $50,000,000. It claimed further that 
the Southern route was 1,400 miles shorter.*? 

In 1847 J. D. B. De Bow, of New Orleans, editor of the Com- 
mercial Review, began to take a more active interest in a trans- 
continental railway than he had manifested up to that time. He 
published an editorial stating that the loss of lives on the Gulf 
of Mexico during the past eighteen months had totalled more 
than 1,000, and that the loss of ships and cargoes during the same 
period amounted to more than $6,000,000.°? These figures were 
given as an argument for the building of railroads. In the same 
volume is printed an article by Professor Forshey, of Vidalia, 
Louisiana, attempting to show that the Southern route to the 
Pacific would be the most advantageous. He stated that the route 
through Texas would be only 1,500 miles long, while the Whitney 
route was 2,400 miles long, making an advantage of 900 miles in 
favor of the more Southern route. The difference of topography 
was stressed at length, and the Southern plains and plateaus were 
favored over the Rocky Mountain barriers in the North. In dis- 
cussing climate he stated that the Whitney route would be im- 
passible for two or three months of the year and the Southern 
route never. Another point in favor of the Texas route was that 
the territory through which it passed was more populous than the 
rival territory, and the Texas route was also said to be rich in 
minerals. Mr. Forshey pointed out that we were winning the war 
against Mexico and could likely dictate our own terms of peace. 
He suggested that we should demand a railroad right-of-way as a 
concession in the peace treaty. Forshey said that the distance of 
550 miles through Texas, by way of San Antonio and El Paso, 
would cost $5,500,000, while the entire road of 1,491 miles would 
cost $22,000,000. This road would extend to Mazatlan, at the 
mouth of the Gulf of California.** 

The Forshey argument, published in July, 1847, was answered 
by Whitney in the Review for October of the same year. Whitney 
denied all of the advantages claimed for the Texas route by For- 
shey, and urged the Northern route as one that was national and 


=Arkansas Democrat, December 11, 1846. (Quoted by Cotterill, R. S., 
“Early Agitation for a Pacific Railroad,” in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, V, 191.) 

SDe Bow’s Review, III, 476. 

“De Bow’s Review, III, 477ff. 
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would benefit the entire country rather than just a section.*® 
Forshey proposed the “Iron Policy” in a later number of De 
Bow’s Review and urged in a detailed argument that the best 
policy for Texas would be the purchase of railroad iron. His 
policy was adopted by the Texans who opposed the Pease state 
plan referred to above. 

Texas people were very active in the war with Mexico and dur- 
ing that struggle paid very little attention to their transportation 
problems. But after the coming of peace the Mexican cession and 
the discovery of gold in California gave an added advantage to 
arguments for a Southern route. The people were convinced that 
the national government would soon build roads to the Pacific and 
Texas wanted to do her share, as the Federal government had no 
lands in Texas. An act was passed by the state legislature and 
approved March 11, 1848, offering Congress twenty sections of 
land for every mile of road if Congress should undertake to con- 
struct a railroad across Texas to the Pacific Ocean. This offer 
was to continue for three years.*® 

On the heels of this legislation a state convention was held at 
Galveston. Seventy-seven delegates were present, including many 
men prominent in the state’s affairs during the next thirty 
years. Among these were three future governors, two future 
United States Senators, six men who were later Congressmen 
from Texas, four colonels of the late war with Mexico, five dis- 
trict judges, three of whom were later State Supreme Court judges, 
seven members of the legislature, and many other men prominent 
as local leaders in state politics. Several men interested in this 
and other railroad projects were in the convention.** 

A memorial was drawn up to be sent to Congress and was ap- 
proved unanimously. It was received in Congress at the Decem- 
ber session and on January 24, of the next year, was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered printed. This memo- 
rial is the best expression of Texas sentiment on the Pacific rail- 
road question, and is the most complete. It prayed that the Gal- 
veston and Red River Railway Company, lately chartered by the 
Texas Legislature, should be permitted to extend their road 


SNe Bow’s Review, IV, 164ff. 

’Senate Misc. Docts., 30th Cong., 2 Sess., No. 33. (Texas Act is ap- 
pended. ) 

7The writer was interested to see listed among the delegates the name 
of his own great-grandfather, Colonel William C. Sparks. 
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through the territory of the United States to the Pacific Ocean. 
The memorialists stated that the new acquisition of territory by 
the United States had attracted the attention of the commercial 
world to the importance of a railroad to the Pacific. The railroad 
would have many advantages. It would “make us the proprietors 
and carriers of this highway of nations and would secure the 
thousands of miles of our southwestern frontier from Indian and 
foreign encroachments, giving value to unreclaimed lands by set- 
tlement and improvement, and would increase the national wealth 
wonderfully.” 

The memorialists gave as their opinion that the best route for 
a Pacific railroad was the Red River Valley along the 32nd parallel 
to El Paso, thence along the Gila River to San Diego. It was sug- 
gested that since Texas had passed the act of March 11, 1848, 
offering twenty sections of land per mile for such a road “nothing 
more is requisite” than for Congress to concede the company the 
right to extend across the newly acquired territory. The entire 
length of the route from Red River was not over 1,250 miles, army 
officers had reported that the route was not impeded by mountains 
or other obstacles, and it was reported by high authority that a 
four-horse carriage could proceed without difficulty from El Paso 
to San Diego. Nature herself had designated this as the great 
central line of communication between the two oceans; the soil 
was fertile and the climate healthful all along the route. The 
wheat crop of the Red River country came in in May, it was stated, 
sixty days ahead of all the other wheat growing states of the Union, 
so Texas could supply United States markets with flour for sixty 
days without a rival. New flour, for example, was always better 
than old. New Orleans alone consumed 750 barrels a day. The 
benefits of such a road were compared to those of the Erie Canal. 
Any number of eastern branches of the road, from New Orleans 
to the Great Lakes, might be constructed. ‘The memorial referred 
Congress to the accompanying charter of the road and to the en- 
closed information gleaned from reports of army officers, engineers 
of the War Department, and other gentlemen. It stated that the 
trade of Asia, Australia, and the Pacific Islands would be sub- 
servient to our national interests. It referred to Whitney’s north- 
ern route, but disclaimed any comparison or rivalry “however con- 
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fident we may be of the superior advantages of the route we repre- 
sent,”88 

The St. Louis commercial convention of 1849, of which Senator 
Douglas was president, recommended that a railroad to the Pacific 
should be built by the United States authorities, and that it should 
have branches from Chicago, St. Louis, and Memphis. But the 
first authoritative recommendation for a southern route came from 
the Memphis convention of 1849, of which Matthew F. Maury was 
president. One resolution stated that it was “the duty of the gen- 
eral government to provide for the construction of a railroad from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean over the best and short- 
est route. The public lands should be used to make a fund for 
this purpose.” The 32nd parallel route was suggested as the best 
in the opinion of the convention.®® At this convention a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a memorial to Congress on the 
subject of a southern Pacific railway. J.D. B. De Bow was chair- 
man of the committee, and his memorial appeared in the March, 
1850, number of his Review. His chief arguments stressed the 
necessity of rapid assimilation of Californians and other Pacific 
peoples and the dangers of disruption growing out of their remote- 
ness from the central government at Washington. 

The Texas legislature, by joint resolution on February 9, 1850, 
repeated the act of March 11, 1848, with several modifications. 
The new resolution authorized the United States government to 
build a railroad to the Pacific Ocean starting from some point on 
the Gulf coast in Texas or from the Mississippi River. Alternate 
sections of land along a twenty-mile zone were to be given the 
government, provided the proposition were accepted before March 
4, 1851.4° The report of the committee which recommended the 
passage of this resolution in the State Senate insisted that it was 
the constitutional power and duty of the United States government 
to construct this road for commercial and military reasons. Cli- 
matic conditions were argued as favorable to a southern route, and 
the advantages to Texas in the expected rise of land values were 
stressed. It was said in the Committee Report that the lands 
would amount to over two and a half million acres worth $2 an 


Senate Misc. Docts., 80 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 33. 

*Mayes, E., “Origin of Pacific Railroads, and especially the Southern 
Pacific,” in Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, VI, 320. 

“Gammel, H. P. N., Laws of Texas, III, 589. 
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acre, or a donation of more than $5,000,000 by Texas.* The na- 
tional government failed to take any action on this offer, hence it 
expired by its own limitation in March, 1851. 

The struggle of 1850 and the Clay Compromise which averted 
possible secession and disunion was followed by a few months of 
calm in Pacific railroad agitation. The Texas spokesman in the 
United States Senate for the Southern route was Thomas Jeffer- 
son Rusk; in the House of Representatives the Texas leader on 
this question was Volney Elijah Howard, of the San Antonio dis- 
trict. During the early fifties we find them making known the 
wants of Texas along the line of a southern Pacific railway. It 
should be remarked that some sort of a bill for a Pacific railroad 
was always before Congress from 1845 until the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Senator Gwin, of California, had brought to the 32nd 
Congress a Pacific railroad bill which was referred to a commit- 
tee, and from the Committee was evolved the Rusk Bill, provid- 
ing for a road from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean to 
be aided by the United States government but built by a railroad 
company. Alternate sections of land along a twelve-mile zone in 
the states and along a twenty-four-mile zone in the territories. 
were to be allowed the contractors, and as the work progressed they 
were to be allowed an additional subsidy of $20,000,000 in 5% 
fifty-year bonds. The surveys were to be made by government 
engineers, and the President of the United States was to select the 
route. ‘Transportation of mails and telegraph service were to be 
furnished the government free, and the government was to reserve 
the right to buy the road at the end of thirty years service.*? The 
chief objection urged by the opponents of the Rusk Bill was the 
great power given to the President in the selection of the route. 
The Senate adjourned without final action. 

In the preceding session Rusk had offered an amendment 
to the bill for a railroad along the route proposed by Asa 
Whitney. Rusk proposed an additional road along the line of 
the 32nd parallel, thinking that most of the sectional prejudice 
would be overcome by a plan to build two roads instead of one. 
But the amendment made no progress.*? As his amendment failed, 
Rusk spoke eloquently for the original bill from a broad national 


“Texas State Gazette, January 12, 1850. 
“Cong. Globe, 2 Sess., 32 Cong., 341. 
SCong. Globe, 1 Sess., 32 Cong., 941. 
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viewpoint. Among his arguments for the Gwin Bill were stressed 
the necessity for the protection of our Pacific possessions, that 
travel across the continent to the Pacific coast should be protected 
from the Indians, that citizens of the coast region should be amply 
protected from annoyances from other powers, and that California 
and Oregon should be more rapidly assimilated. In closing his 
remarks he spoke of the great opportunity that would be lost to 
this country should another power build the first Pacific railroad.‘ 

During this period the other leading Texas spokesman was argu- 
ing in the House of Representatives for a southern route. Con- 
gressman Howard urged that the army and navy reports showed 
that the defense of this country would always be incomplete until 
the construction of a Pacific railroad had been completed; Asiatic 
trade would fall into our hands with such a road; the donation of 
over eight million acres of Texas public lands to a building com- 
pany offered an opportunity not to be rejected readily; New Mex- 
ico would be developed instead of being allowed to lie idle; the 
Whitney project was for a route of 2,000 miles, but the Texas road 
would be less than 1,500 miles long and its territory all along the 
route was valuable for the production of export commodities; and 
the thousand miles of desert along the northern route compared 
very unfavorably with the Texas region of corn, cotton, flour, beef, 
and pork.*® 

Along with the lull in railroad agitation after the Compromise 
of 1850 the editor of De Bow’s Review wrote with a pessimistic 
trend. Late in 1850 he acknowledged that he had almost given up 
hope of a southern route to the Pacific and stated that he would 
prefer Whitney’s route to no road at all. This statement is found 
in an introduction to the publication of a Congressional report on 
the Whitney route.** But in an issue of the following year his 
hope revived and he declared that a Pacific railway through Texas 
and along the Gila River would give us the carrying trade of Great 
Britain to India and China and would realize the grand idea of 
Columbus of a western route to India.*7 During the same year 
the Texas Legislature called attention to the merits of the Galveston 
and Red Rwer plan. This route was to extend to El Paso and 


“Cong. Globe, 2 Sess., 33 Cong., 126. 

“Cong. Globe, Appendix, 1 Sess., 32 Cong., 776 ff. 
“De Bow’s Review, IX, 601. 

“De Bow’s Review, XI, 623. 
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San Diego, but would go to El Paso by way of Austin. The New 
Orleans Commercial Convention of 1852 again urged a road 
through Texas to the Pacific; but the first action of any kind by 
Congress was taken in 1853. A Senate amendment to the Army 
Appropriation Bill for the year ending June 30, 1854, authorized 
Secretary-of-War Jefferson Davis to have made explorations and 
surveys to determine the most practicable route for a Pacific rail- 
way. This appropriation of $150,000 was the first actually made 
by Congress in the interest of a Pacific railroad. Reports on the 
routes were to be laid before Congress on or before the first Mon- 
day in February, 1854.** 

While the surveys were being made interest in a southern route 
was attracted in two other places. A boundary dispute had grown 
out of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo with Mexico, and hostili- 
ties were threatened with that country. Colonel James Gadsden, 
of South Carolina, then our minister to Mexico, negotiated a pur- 
chase by the United States of the Mexican release of the southern 
part of the Gila River Valley. This peaceful settlement by Gads- 
den was praised by the Democratic statesmen and press; but de- 
spite the fact that a ratification would prevent hostilities with 
Mexico a lively contest was precipitated in the United States Sen- 
ate and the treaty was refused ratification. The reason for its 
rejection was the fact that the acquisition of this territory would 
give the South a much better route for a Pacific railroad.*® On 
a second submission of the treaty by President Pierce it was 
accepted. 

The Southern Commercial Convention at Memphis, with 500 del- 
egates from fifteen states, had General Memucan Hunt, of Texas, 
for a vice-president. This convention went on record with the 
statement that “our national necessities and individual and com- 
mercial wants demand a railroad from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean.” The route suggested was a fan-shaped, or delta 
project. Its branches on the eastern end were to number seven 
and the extremes were to be at Dubuque, Iowa, and Galveston, 
Texas.°° Let us remember that these phases of the subject were 
almost contemporary: the Act of December, 1853, in Texas, char- 


*Statutes-atiLarge, 2 Sess., 32 Cong., C. 98, S. 10. 

“De Bow’s Review, XVII, 409. See a scholarly work by Paul N. Gar- 
ber, The Gadsden Treaty. 

“De Bow’s Review, XV, 265. 
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tering a Mississippi & Pacific road, the Gadsden Purchase of 1853, 
the Congressional authorization of the surveys of routes, the Mem- 
phis Convention just referred to, and the Texas General Railroad 
Act of January, 1854. 

These activities were followed by the Southern Commercial Con- 
vention at Charleston and the report of Secretary-of-War Davis in 
February, 1854. The convention took a definite and decided 
stand, passing eight resolutions on the subject. It was resolved 
that we ought to have one or more railroads to the Pacific; that 
the route through Texas was the best from every point of view; 
that a southern organization should be perfected to aid in building 
the road; that the states should be stockholders to the extent of 
not less than two million dollars each; that the Southern states 
were able to build the road and that it was the duty of every 
Southern man to help as he could; and that California should be 
invited to enter into the organization." 

The arguments in favor of the passage of these resolutions indi- 
cated a new determination on the part of Southern leaders. Al- 
bert Pike, lawyer and poet of Arkansas and Louisiana, denounced 
any further reliance upon the general government, saying that any 
road built by the government would be built on free soil. He 
recommended that a Southern Pacific Company should be organ- 
ized to secure a right-of-way from Mexico and the Cherokee, Creek, 
and Choctaw Indians. His remark that he thought these three 
Indian tribes would take at least $3,000,000 worth of stock was 
received with great applause. The company, he said, should in- 
clude the southern and southwestern States and the north Mexican 
states. He urged that “bad as we need the road now, out of the 
Union it would be indispensible.” He closed with the remark 
that it was the imperative duty of the South to build the Southern 
Pacific. Arguing on the resolution, General Coombs, of Ken- 
tucky, said that if the Federal government built a road in the 
North it would have to run its cars six months in the year over 
the road they were going to build through Texas. 

The Secretary-of-War had had his engineers busy on six surveys 
along the parallels of 47, 45, 42, 38, 35, and 32. Captains Pope 
and Parke had charge of the survey along the 32nd parallel, the 


“De Bow’s Review, XVI, 636. 
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former working from Marshall, Texas, to El Paso. His report to 
his chief stated that there was easy going along the entire route 
from the Red River to El Paso; that the cost of railroad construc- 
tion there would be very reasonable; that timber and building ma- 
terial could be obtained on the ground for over half of the dis- 
tance; that the agricultural and mineral resources of this route 
were in all respects good; that there were very unusual prospects 
for railroad business along the route; and that the land was amaz- 
ingly fertile and well watered. Captain Pope closed his report 
with the suggestion that the Texas land grant of over 8,000,000 
acres should make the company taking advantage of it the richest 
corporation in America.** The report of Captain Parke stated 
that there was a belt of land from ten to one hundred miles wide 
along the 32nd parallel route free of mountains and other ob- 
structions.°° 

Secretary Davis made his report to Congress in February, 1854. 
An extract follows: “The route of the 32nd parallel is, of those 
surveyed, the most practicable and economical route for a railroad 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. This is the 
shortest route; and not only is its estimated cost less by a third 
than that of any other of the lines, but the character of the work re- 
quired is such that it can be executed in a vastly shorter period.”** 
Professor Haney says this report of a Southern statesman was dis- 
counted considerably; that the reports of the surveys convinced 
Congress that several routes were practicable.>7 Senator Thomas 
H. Benton, of Missouri, now became more active in his work for a 
central route in 1854 and 1855. He declared that no subsidy was 
necessary, but that a railway to the Pacific had become a neces- 
sity.” Senator Gwin, of California, had been very active in pre- 
senting and supporting plans for any kind of transcontinental 
railway that could be constructed. He was able to get through 
the Senate in 1855 a bill for the construction of three roads; but 
the House of Representatives killed the bill.5® The same bill was 
reintroduced the next year, but excitement over the struggle for 


“Sen. Exec. Doc., 1 Ness., 33 Cong., No. 129. 

See also De Bow’s Review, XV, 640. 

*Senate Doc., 3 Sess., 33 Cong., No. 78, VII. 

“Haney, L. H., A Congresstonal History of Railways, II, 55. 
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Kansas took away interest and the proposition failed to come to 
a, vote.® 

During 1855 and 1856 the Davis reports continued to be dis- 
cussed in the press and in Congress. A minority report on the 
Gwin Bill attacked the reliability of the Secretary’s reports.* 
Secretary Davis answered it, and had his answer answered. The 
interest of the American people in a Pacific railway had attracted 
international interest. A periodical in Paris, France, in August, 
1856, published a complete review of the struggles among the ad- 
vocates of the various routes for the favor of the American public. 
After an introduction along topographical and geographical lines 
and a summary of the recent expansion of the United States the 
various routes surveyed by Davis were discussed in some detail. 
The article favored the Texas route over the others primarily be- 
cause of the more suitable climate; but it discounted somewhat 
the enthusiastic reports of Captains Pope and Parke because of 
alleged lack of wood and water along parts of the route.* 

The election of 1856 found all party platforms with planks fa- 
vorable to aid for a Pacific railway. President Buchanan, in his 
message of December, 185%, was somewhat more emphatic in his 
recommendations than his predecessor had been four years earlier. 
The Pierce message of December 5, 1853, spoke of the widespread 
interest in the Davis surveys then being made, and said that he 
hoped Congress would use all constitutional means to aid in the 
establishment of a railroad over the route found to be the most 
economic. He saw no sound constitutional objection to a Pacific 
railroad as a military road, and thought the situation would be a 
dangerous one in case of war if the road was not built.** Presi- 
dent Buchanan, in his message of December 8, 185%, stated em- 
phatically that we could not protect California and our other Pa- 
cific possessions against invasion without the railroad; that we 
should have it for the transportation of both troops and mails; 
that Congress should aid in the construction of such a road with 
land or money or both; and that the difficulty of building the road 
had been highly exaggerated. Buchanan went further and re- 


“Cong. Globe, 8 Sess., 34 Cong., 776. 


“The report of the surveys made by Seeretary Davis was very long, 
filling eleven volumes of the Congressional Globe. 
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minded Congress that the distance from El] Paso, Texas, to the 
eastern California line along the route of the 32nd parallel was 
only 470 miles, mostly favorable to railroad construction. But 
he ends his references to railroad building as follows: “But I 
commend it to your kindly consideration without committing my- 
self to any particular route.’® 

On the heels of the Buchanan recommendation the Gwin Bill 
for three routes failed in the Senate; but it was later reintroduced 
and was passed in December, 1858, by a vote of 31 to 20.% But 
the House of Representatives took no action on the Senate bill. 
In Congress the excitement over the slavery controversy had 
reached a high point and was affecting all of the debates on a 
transcontinental railroad. In 1857 a stage-coach line had been 
established along the line of the present Southern Pacific Railway 
from San Antonio, Texas, to San Diego, California. It caused 
immigration to flow into Arizona and New Mexico and resulted 
in the building of towns and villages, thus confirming some of the 
arguments in favor of the Southern Pacific route. Professor 
Haney thinks the Southern Pacific would have been built by the 
Federal government had the Civil War not interrupted.* 

One last pre-war effort was made by Congress. A bill for two 
routes, a southern and a central one, was passed by the House in 
December, 1860. The Senate added a third route farther north. 
The House refused to accept the amendment. 

In the southern commercial conventions of the middle fifties 
Texas usually had from three to fifteen delegates, and some of 
them were leaders. Mirabeau B. Lamar, a former president of the 
Texas Republic, was president of the New Orleans Convention of 
1855. Lamar, in his introductory remarks, referred to the Pacific 
route on the 82nd parallel, and the plan of 1854 to build the 
road by an organization of the Southern and Mexican states was 
again discussed. 

The Savannah Convention of 1856, attended by 800 men from 
fourteen states, was the last to threaten decided action on a south- 
ern route. Here it was resolved that a Southern Pacific railroad 
should be constructed, chartered by states and territories, aided 


“Cong. Globe, 1 Sess., 35 Cong., 242. 
*Cong. Globe, 2 Sess., 85 Cong., 348. 
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by grants of land, and having contributions of stock from states, 
corporations, and individuals.** But progress on this plan was 
defeated because of the interruptions from excitement over the 
Kansas struggle and by the financial panic of 1857. After that 
year the effects to get a southern road died down gradually in the 
southern commercial conventions except for an occasional sporadic 
outburst. The Vicksburg Convention of 1859 declared that the 
immediate construction of the road along the 32nd parallel route 
was essential to the prosperity, strength, and commercial inde- 
pendence of the South and to the continued existence of the 
Union.** But definite plans of procedure already advocated had 
lost strength and momentum, and other plans were lacking. 

Plans having failed to secure a Pacific railroad through acts 
of Congress or through plans formulated in the southern commer- 
cial conventions, let us again turn to Texas: 


It will be recalled that among the railroads chartered by the 
state legislature of Texas in 1852 was the Texas Western. This 
company seems to have been organized for speculative purposes, 
and when the Mississippi and Pacific Act was passed by the leg- 
islature it was found that the Texas Western stockholders had 
filed in the General Land Office a designation of their line along 
the proposed route of the Mississippi and Pacific. The Atlantic 
and Pacific Railway Company, a New York corporation, was de- 
sirous of obtaining the sole franchise for the transcontinental 
railroad. The chief agents and directors of this company were 
Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Polk and later Governor of Kansas, and ex-Congressman T. But- 
ler King, of Georgia. The Texas Western Company was paid 
$600,000 for its rights and the only proposal to construct the 
Pacific road was received from the Walker and King group. It 
will be recalled also that the Mississippi and Pacific Act of De- 
cember, 1853, required that the company undertaking to build 
the road must deposit in the treasury the sum of $300,000 as a 
guarantee that fifty miles of road would be completed within 
eighteen months. The stock of the Sussex Iron Company of New 


"De Bow’s Review, XXI, 99. 
“De Bow’s Review, XXVII, 101. 
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Jersey to the amount of $300,000 was submitted and refused by 
Governor Pease, as was also the stock of the Mechanics Bank, of 
Memphis, to the amount of $298,000. The latter had been sub- 
mitted with $2,000 of the state bonds of New York. The gov- 
ernor persisted in his refusal, despite protests of the stockholders 
that their security was good, declared the contract null, and ad- 
vertised for new proposals.” 

The Atlantic and Pacific Company was dissolved and the Vicks- 
burg and El Paso Company, also called the Texas Western, was 
organized with Walker and King again at the head. This was 
in January, 1855. But the new company also found it impossi- 
ble to meet the terms of the contract. An amendment to the 
charter was secured, abolishing the forfeit feature, and the com- 
pany was reorganized under the name of the Southern Pacific 
by an act approved August 16, 1856.71 It will be recalled that 
during the same month the state legislature had passed an act 
providing for the loan to railroad companies of $6,000 of the 
school fund for every mile of railroad constructed under certain 
conditions. In view of the fact that the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany was in line for the land donation of twenty sections a mile 
and for the school fund loan of $6,000 a mile, and since work 
had actually begun on a branch of the road from Marshall to 
Caddo Lake late in 1856, there was general rejoicing among those 
who favored a southern route to the Pacific. De Bow rejoiced 
that after twelve years of agitation time for action had arrived, 
and that a company of influence, capital, and character was char- 
tered and located at. New Orleans. He remarked that he had sup- 
ported a southern route in the Memphis Convention of 1845.7 

In March, 1857, the Railroad Journal reported that the South- 
ern Pacific line from Marshall to Shreveport would soon be fin- 
ished; and that 600 men were at work on the road.7? President 
George Yerger, of the Southern Pacific Company, in a public 
address in April, 1857, said that there would be millions of dol- 
lars to distribute among stockholders from the Texas land grant 
of eight million acres, that the highest estimate he had ever heard 
for the completion and equipping of the road through Texas was 


Texas State Gazette, November 11, 18, and December 2, 16, 1854. 
"Gammel, H. P. N., Laws of Texas, LV, 632. 

=De Bow’s Review, XXII, 509. 

%Amerisan Railroad Journal Weekly, March 7, 1857. 
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$20,000,000 and that the land at $5 an acre was valued at. $40,- 
000,000.7* The editor of the Railroad Journal caught the enthu- 
siasm and during the next few weeks gave out facts in regard to 
the Southern Pacific. He remarked that the donation by the 
state of 8,017,000 acres included a strip of land larger than the 
states of Delaware, Rhode Island, and Connecticut combined; 
that the loan of $6,000 a mile additional made it the greatest 
railway proposition ever recorded; that the Texas population had 
increased 400% during the last decade, and that such an increase 
during the next decade would give her a population of three mil- 
lion; and that twenty-seven miles of iron were on the ground 
and a locomotive had been shipped from New York."® 

Thus it is seen that prospects were bright throughout the 
first half of the panic year of 1857. Material had been purchased 
to build at least twenty-five miles of road, and the terms of the 
contract with the state called for the completion of that much 
road before land could be donated or money borrowed. So the 
Company found itself under the necessity of continuing work at 
a time when the panic had stopped other such ventures over the 
country. By February 27, 1858, the New Orleans Picayune 
claimed that twenty-five miles of road had been completed.7® 
Within the two-year limit from the issue of the charter twenty- 
seven miles of the road were constructed. But this was the extent 
of the Southern Pacific railroad up to the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Of the country’s more than 30,000 miles of railway at the 
end of 1860 Texas could claim only 307 miles.” 

A variety of conditions had retarded railroad building in Texas 
during the later fifties. A series of drouth years and the panic 
of 1857 have been mentioned, and local political conditions also 
were unfavorable. As a censure to Sam Houston for his oppo- 
sition in the United States Senate to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
he was defeated for governor of Texas in 1857 by a majority of 
over 9,000 in a total of 55,000 votes.7® His successful opponent, 
Hardin R. Runnells, was classed as an anti-railroad governor. In 


“American Railroad Journal Weekly, April 11, 1857. 

“American Railroad Journal Weekly, May 9, 23, 27, 1857. 

"Quoted by American Railroad Journal Weekly, February 27, 1858. 
“Potts, C. 8., Railroad Transportation in Texas, 42. 


“Garrison, G. P., Texas, 266. Somewhat different figures are given by 
Winkler, E. W., Platforms of Political Parties in Texas, 644. 
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his first message to the legislature he declared himself favorable 
to the corporate system, but censured bitterly the speculators who 
had promoted companies and set up claims to routes and land 
without building the roads. He urged that these companies 
should be held to the strict letter of the law and should be denied 
relief.7° Very few companies attempted to obtain charters under 
this series of unfavorable conditions. 

Thus it is seen that the period before the Civil War was a time 
of “loud profession and little deed” in Texas railroad history. 
What is the explanation? The disappointing situation is to be 
explained by the fact that Texas was very sparsely peopled. The 
population of 212,592 in 1850 showed an average of less than one 
person to the square mile, as has been stated. The largest town 
in the state, Galveston, had only 4,177 people; San Antonio 
ranked next with 3,488, while all others fell below 2,500 each. 
Only five towns had more than 1,000 people each. There was a 
rapid increase during the next decade, amounting to 184%, but 
the value of the growth was minimized by the fact that much of 
it was negro population, the slaves having increased more rapidly 
than the whites. In 1860 the total population was 604,215, or 
2.3 persons to the square mile. But San Antonio, the largest 
city, had but 8,235, and only four other towns had 2,500 or more 
people. Almost one-half of the 243 counties of today were with- 
out a single inhabitant in 1860.8° Obviously, the business of the 
state could not be of sufficient magnitude to make even a South- 
ern Pacific railroad a paying investment. 


“House Journal, Seventh Legislature, Appendix, 3-14. 
“United States Census, 1860, III, 598. 
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